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SBBBSPM® PAWBSe sible to you. ‘To some hearts, they will be| 
Hh. Aa redolent of perfume ; to others they will ap-| 
pear as vapid, prosing, and spiritless as those 

| of Florian. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. | é 
ithe rapture of tears ; you must have felt the | 

There are many narratives, so rich in in- | nute sorrow of a remembrance which passes | 
cident, and so dramatic by the numberless | away as lightly and involuntarily as it came, 
turns of fortune they embrace, that they hur- accompanied by a precious, but indietinet 
ry the reader on by their own peculiar and) and distant phantom; and your heart should) 
intrinsic interest, and will bear to be told, all’ be full of those recollections which make | 
simply or elaborately, by any lip, without the) us sigh for what the grave has robbed 
subject losing the minutest of its graces. | us of, and then smile while we conjure up the 

But there are some events in our existence) joys that were, 





Madame Firmiani. 
In short, you must have enjoyed | 


} 
Believe me, that I would aia' 
aia , ° . } 
whose vivid reality can only be represented for the wealth of England, extort from poetry | 
by the accents of the heart; there are certain) the slightest of its illusions to embellish this’ 


details of 





by-gone things, whose slender) narrative. This is a true story, on sates 
fibres, to speak anatomically, can only be de-| you can display the pearls of your sensibility— | 


monstrated under the most delicate, and, at ifyou possess any. 


the same time, the most vigorous shades of || A few years ago there was no person in 


thought; there are portraits which must be) Paris whose character and position was so 
} :nysterious as that of Madame Firmiani. That 
| she was very rich, her style of living denoted, 

but no one knew from whence her wealth was 
things which cannot be done or told without) derived, her name signified that she was 


endowed with a soul, and which convey no 
fancy unless you can realize the finest fea- 





tures of their evanescent physiognomy ; those 


a harmony of time, and place, a juncture of married, but no one had ever seen ber hus- 
fate, a moral fitness, or predisposition of) band; in fact there were as many opinions 
temper. 


Such an union of mysterious influ-) about, as there were mouths that spoke of 


ences was absolutely necessary to recount|/her. Like many womeu of noble, but proud | 


] spirits, which make a sanctuary of their own | 


this simple history, by which the author de- 
sires to interest those thoughtful and melan- || hearts, and despise the world, she incurred 


choly hearts, which live on soft and tender) 


But if the writer, like a surgeon) more particularly by the Count de Valesnes, | 
by the bedside of a dying friend, feels a re-) an old nobleman of Touraine, in 1830. He 


the danger of misconstruction by others, and 
emotions. 


spect for the subject on which he is engaged ;) had just arrived from his country mansion, 
in the same manner should the reader par-) was a punctiliously honorable gentleman, and 
ticipate in this inexplicable sentiment, ant be had an ouly nephew on whom he doated.! 
imbued with that vague and soothing sadness, 
which, without tangible cause, spreads its the name of Octave de Champs. Country 
violet-colored teints around us 3 that weak- people have an awkward custom of stamping | 
ness of the heart whose gentle sorrows are. with their reprobation those young men who 
not disagreeable to us, If, perchance, you’ alienate their estates ; now Ox tave de Champs, 
are dreaming of some dear friends lost to’ all at once, and without consulting his uncle, 
you for ever; if you are alone, at midnight, or any of his connexions, had disposed of 
or the hour of closing day, you may go on, lis patrimony to some unknown person, who 
with this story; but at any other time you had put it in charge of a poor family in the 
neighborhood, and who would have demol- 


would fling it aside at the first page. If your 


heart has never been softened by sorrow, if ished the old castle of Villaines, had it not 
you have never buried some sister, or fair-) been for the urgent instances which the old 


browed girl, these pages will be uncle made for delay To augment the 


incomprehen 





wrath of the old gentleman against his neph- 
ew, a friend—in fact, a distant relative of 
Octave and his uncle—dropped in one day, 
quite by chance, of course, and informed him 
of his wephew’s ruin. According to his 
statement, Monsieur Octave de Champs, af- 
ter having dissipated his fortune on a certain 
Madame Firmiani, was reduced to become a 
teacher of mathematics, until the death of his 
uncle, whose fortune he expected, and to 
whom he dared not avow his indiscretions. 
M. de Valesnes instantly posted off to 
Paris, without writing to Octave, in order to 
learn all the particulars respecting bis intend- 
ed heir’s actual position. ‘The old gentleman 
still kept up Wis connexions with the noble 


families of the Faubourg St. Germain, where 


in two days he heard so many truths, slan- 
ders, and falsehoods about Madame Firmi- 
mi, that he made up bis mind to procure an 
introduction to her under the title of M. de 
Rouxellay, the name of one of his estates. 
He was formerly a mousquetaire of the guard, 
had moved in his youth among ladies of the 
highest rank, with whom he had been very 
successful; his address was polished and 
courteous in the extreme; his language was 
elegant and refined ; but although he loved the 
Bourbons with a noble frankness, and believed 
in God,as all gentleman do, he was by nomeans 
so absurd a specimen of the old school,as the 


radicals of his department represented him. 





‘ Madame,’ said he to the Countess de 
Frontense, as he offered ber his arm, as they 
entered Madame Firmiany’s, * how T pity my 


nephew, if this woman be really his mistress ! 


whom he destined for his heir, and who bore || How can she live in this exquisite luxury 


j}while she knows that he is languishing ina 
loarret 2 She can have no soul! What a fool 
| 


| Octave must have been to have given the pur- 
| chase-imoney of Villaines for the caresses of 
| . 
i 
| 


a heartless... 
* But suppose he lost his property at play,’ 

/observed the old lady. 

1 Daal he old 1 

|} * In that event, madame,’ said the old sol- 

dier, ‘ he might at all events console himself 


iwith having had the pleasure and excitement 


! i . 
r ] > ‘7% ) 
j| of the game. 


‘ Do you think, then, that be has had na 
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enjoyment here ?” asked the countess. * Stop; 
look at Madame Firmiani.’ 

The most enchanting recollections of the 
sexagenarian uncle were eclipsed by the ap- 
pearance of his nephew's mistress, His 
anger expired in the gracious compliment 
which the sight of Madame Firmiani drew 
involuntarily from him. By one of those 
chances, which only happen to lovely women, 
she was inan attitude and mood of mind, when 
every charm shone with an especial luster, 
owing, perhaps, to the soft gleam of the ta- 
pers, the exquisite simplicity of her toilette, 
orto some indescribable reflection of the ele- 
gant and tasteful luxury which surrounded 
her. One must have studied and analyzed 
all the imperceptible revolutions of a soiree 
in a Parisian saloon to appreciate the imper- 
ceptible colors which throw a shadow and a 
change upon a woman’s features. There isa 
moment, in which, satisfied with the effect of 
her dress, with a wit anda fancy unusually 
brilliant and animated, happy in the knowl- 
edge of being the conspicuous object of ad- 
miration, and finding herself the queen of a 
circle filled with the choicest spirits of the| 
age, she revels in the full consciousness of | 
the influence of her beauty, grace, and wit; 
and then she enriches herself with the spar- 
kle of each eye that gazes at her, but whose 
mute homage is only prized as a sacrifice to 
the superior claims of the one beloved being | 





{ 
whose image is enshrined in her heart of 
hearts. In moments like these, a woman 
seems to be invested, like a magician, with a 
species of supernatural power, She is co- 
quettish without being aware of it; and in- 
spires love all around her, with which her 
heart is secretly intoxicated, while she throws 
an atmosphere of light and life about her, 
made up of smiles that enrapture, and glan- 
ces that fascinate. If this splendid transfig- 
uration, which is the work of the soul, can 
give such a charm even to the plain ; with what 
a surpassing beauty must it not shine forth 
in a woman naturally elegant, with faultiess, 
fair, and rosy limbs, and sparkling eyes; 


% 


and above all, dressed with a taste which ar- 
tists might admire and imitate, and which 
even the rivals of her own sex admitted! 
Have you, to your delight, ever met with a 
being whose voice of melody imprinted that 
soft charm on her accent which was equally 
conspicuous in her manners, and who knew 
when and bow to speak, and be silent ; whose 
attentions were paid with that delicacy and 
tact which set you at once and for ever at 


ease ; whose expressions were felicitous), 











face is always affable and smiling; in her po- |» too many gentleman not to be the victim 
liteness there is no constraint; her anxiety 


to please is not servile or obsequious ; never 


of that polished Parisian scandal, and those 
consummate calumnies, which are so adroit- 
fatiguing you, and dismissing you satisfied ||ly conveyed behind a fan, or in a whispered 
with her and yourself. Her exquisite taste remark at the opera. If some of her own 
will be found impressed upon every thing || sex forgave her for her wealth, others could 
that surrounds her; in her presence all flat- | not pardon her for the correctness and de- 
ters the sight; and you breathe an air like||cency of her life ; and nothing is more awk- 
that of your own country. This woman is) ward, particulary at Paris, than suspicions 
always natural; there is no effort, nothing’ without grounds or details, precisely because 
forced in her, and no pretension about her ; it is impossible to disprove them, 

her sentiments are ever expressed in the || CHAPTER THE SECOND, 

simplest language, because they are true ; || The old mousquetaire very impertinantly 
she is frank, and yet never offends any one’s | kept his place in Madame Firmiani’s saloon, 


° } . ° 6 " 
self-love. She receives men as heaven has | untilevery visitor had departed ; and after she 


1 
i 
2 ~~ . | . . 
made them, pitying the vicious, pardoning | had paid her compliments to the last lingerer, 
] 
| 
| 


faults, and sparing follies, humoring the foi- || she returned to her fire-place, when she found 


bles and fancies of all ages, and taking offence jthe old gentleman tranquilly seated in an 
at nothing, because her womanly tact has arm chair, with the pertinacity of a fly, which 
enabled her beforehand to foresee everything ; || you are compelled to crush to get rid of. 
she obliges, before she attempts to console ; |The finger of the clock marked two hours 


she is tender in her gayety ; you love her 








chosen, and whose language was a model of | 
style? The raillery of such a woman is «| 


| 
i 
earess, and her criticism does not wound «| 
she does not preach any more thon she ar | 


r *-¢ ‘ e . . * * . ‘ ° 
gues; and although she laughingly joins aj regard for the Carignans, to which she be-| 


discusrion, she knows when to pause ; her! longed by her mother, she was sought after |) 
t 


| after miduight. 
irresistibly ; and if such an angel should err, ] * Madam,’ said the count, at the instant the 
iyou feel yourself compelled to justify her. |/lady rose, as if with the intention that her 
Such was Madame Firmiani. When M. de |) guest should take the hint that she wished 
Valesnes had conversed for a quarter of an | his absence. ‘lam Octave de Champs’ uncle.’ 
hour with this woman, seated by her side, Madame Firmiani hastily resumed her seat, 
perceived that whether true or false, the con- his perspicacity, the sagacious philosopher 
nexion of Octave and Madame Firmiani || could not define the character of her paleness, 
involved some mystery. Looking through lwhether it arose from embarrassment, or 
the long vista of years, he returned to the |/delight. ‘There are pleasures whose thoughts 
illusions which gilded the early days of his || we scarcely dare entertain without an involun- 
youth, and judging of Madame Firmiani’s |\ tary blush; delicious emotions which the pur- 
heart by her beauty, he concluded that a wo- jest heart would veil in its recesses, and with 
man, so conscious of her dignity as she || which astranger should notintermeddle. The 
appeared to be, was incapable of a disgrace- | more delicate and sensitive the heart of a 
ful action, There was such a deep calm in || woman, the more she would desire to hide the 
her black eyes; the lines of her face were so transports of ber soul. There are many 
nobly drawn, and her features so purely reg- }women, incomprehensible in their enchanting 
ular, while the passion of which she was |caprices, who delight to hear on the lips of 
accused appeared to have so little influence || all the world that cherished name which at 
over her heart, that the count, admitting the |! other times they would desire to bury in the 
promises made to love and virtue by her | precious sanctuary oftheir heart of hearts. M. 
physiogomy, could. not avoid drawing the l dle Rouxellay did not interpret altogether in 
conclusion that his nephew must have com- | this manner the emotion of Madame Firmiani ; 


| 
itted s > eoreg : ier | , ‘ 
mitted some egregious blunder, | but the old man was distrustful by nature. 
| 








Madame Firmiani owned to twenty-five || ‘Well, sir?’ rejoined Madame Firmiani, 


years of age: but the busybodies averred | fixing upon him one of those clear and lucid 


that, as she was married in 1817 in her six- |! slances by which we men are always baffled, 
teenth year, she must be twenty-eight in | because their scrutiny is too searching, and our 
i830. Yet these precisians, ut the same || respect for a woman prevents our returning 
time, admitted, that at no period of her lil | too sternly. 


had she ever looked so desirable, or so com ‘Well, madame?’ repeated the count, 
th 


pletely feminine. he problematical Mon-|\* are you aware of what they have taken the 
sieur, Firmiani, a very respectable octogena- | oulas to come and tell me in the distant cor- 
rian in 1817, could only endow her with bis) ver of the province in which I reside ? That 
name and fortune, All acknowledge that her | 





ny nephew loves you, and has squandered 





beauty was the most aristocratic in Paris ius fortune upon you! The unfortunate is 


Sull yveung. rich, an all-accomplished musi || jow shivering in a garret, while [ see you 


curronnded with gold and silk. You will 


we. witty, refined, and received in the mos 
i 


exalted hotels of the noble faubourg, from «|! -xcuse my rustic frankness, for it may 
be of advantage to your character that you 


should know the calumnies——’ 


his nephew was absolved by him; and he ‘ani was evidently agitated, But, in spite of 
| 
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‘ Stop, sir,’ said Madame Firmiani, inter- 
rupting the gentleman by a commanding 
gesture, ‘I am apprized of every thing you 
would teach me; and you are too polite to 
continue a conversation on a subject painful 
tome. You are too gallant, (in the ancient 
acceptation of the term,’ she added, throwing 
a slight accent of irony on the word,) ‘ not 
to admit that you have no right to question me, 
and that it would be unseemly in me to justify 
myself. I hope you have that good opinion 
of my character to conceive the supreme 
contempt I feel for money. I do not know 
whether your nephew be rich or poor, if I 
have admitted, or continve to receive him 
here, I looked upon him as wortiy of being 
ranked among my friends, who all look with 
respect upon each other, as they know I do 
hot push my philosophy so far as to permit 
the visits of those [ donotesteem, Perhaps 
Tam deficient in christian charity; but my 
guardian angel has inspired me hitherto with 
a profound disdain for malicious and mis- 
chievous tattling.’ 

The melody of her voice was slightly affec- 
ted during the conluding sentence of her 
reply, and the last words were uttered with 
the satirical calmness with which Celimene 
rallies the misanthrope in Moliere’s play. 

* Madame,’ continued the count, with trem- 





ulous tones, ‘lam an old man, and T look upon 
myself as Octave’s father; I therefore ask 
your pardon, beforehand, for the sole ques- 
tion LT shall take the liberty of proposing to! 
you. IT pledge you the word of an honorable 
questioner that youranswer shall lie here,’ he 





added, placing his hand upon his heart oa 
an emphatically religious gesture—*‘ do you} 
love Octave? has scandal any grounds for 


that report.’ 
*Sir,”’ answered Madame Firmiani, ‘1 
should answer any other person with one 


single look: but to you, and because you) 
are the father of Monsieur de Champs, Twill) 
inquire of you, what you would think of a 


‘Mr. Farceur,’ said M, de Valesnes, | 


\ 


whose heirs they are,more espcially when these 
uncles have ten thousand dollars per annum ? 
Do yon know that these relatives, once upon 

a time, used to be respected. Let us see; 
have you any thing to reproach me? Have I) 
neglected my business of uncle? Have I 
ever insisted upon your paying me an unrea- | 
sonable degree of deference? Have I ever | 
refused you money? Have I ever shut the 

door in your face, under the pretext that you | 
only came to see how long I was likely to 

live ? Have I not always demeaned myself as | 
the most accommodating and least exacting | 
uncle that there is in France; not to say | 
Europe, for that would be too ambitious. You | 
wrote to me or not, according to your con-| 
venience ; and IT lived on satisfied of your 
affection, and managed one of the prettiest | 
estates in the province for you. It is true, | 
that I wished you to enter into possession as 
late as possible ; but that is no crime, and a 
very excusable frailty in an old man! And 
all this time, you sell your estate, lodge like 
a footman, and have no longer any equipage, 
or retinue!’ 

‘My dear uncle— 








—s 


|way; cram me with the old story, if you 
(seating himself inthe only spare chair in the || please. Only, remember that I did not grad- 
room,) * how long has it been the custom uate in the school of gallantry for the first 
lor nephews to play tricks upon uncles, |time yesterday.’ 


‘My good uncle,’ replied Octave, here is 
a letter which will acquaint you with every- 
thing. When you have read it, I will go on with 
my narrative and you will begin to under- 
stand a woman whose parallel has never yet 
trod the earth.’ 

‘I have forgot my spectacles,’ observed 
the old man; * so do you read it,’ 

Octave commenced thus: * My best be- 
loved !—" 

‘This woman is yours, then ?’ 

* Most assuredly, uncle.’ 

‘And you have had no quarrel ?” 

‘ Quarrel !' repeated the young man with 
surprise, ‘why, we have not yet been mar- 
ried three months. 

‘Well,’ inquired his uncle, * Why do you 
dine every day fora shilling 7? 

‘ Let me go on with the letter, and you will 
learn,’ 

* That is true; go on.’ 

Octave resumed the letter, and it was not 
without the most agitated feelings that he read 
certain sentences of it. 

‘ My BEST BELOVED, AND DARLING HUSBAND— 








‘Tam not talking about uncles, but about | 


dence, so begin your confession immediately | 
and fully; it is the easiest way, as I know by | 
experience. Have you gambled ?’ Have you| 
been taken in at the stock exchange ? Come 
now, say to me: * Uncle, Iam a wretched, | 
ruined man’—and we will kiss and be friends. 
But, if you tell me one bigger lie than T used 
to tell at your age, I will sell my property, 


suine all my bad habits of youth—if I can? | 
‘My dear uncle—’ 
‘Ali! Tsaw your Madame Firmiani last night.’ 


So saying, M. de Valesnes imitated the 





woman who answered—yes—to such a ques- 


tion? To acknowledge our love to him we | 


worship, when he loves us, even when we are 


an effort, although it is a reward, and a rap- 





ture. But to any other person ? , 

She did not finish her sentence but, rose 
from her seat, saluted the visitor and disap- 
peared. 

‘Al! muttered the old manto himself, what 
a woman! she is eithera sly one, oran angel !’ 

Next morning, at eight o’clock, the old 
gentleman ascended the staircase of an hum- 
ble looking dwelling in the remote and obscure 
street, where his nephew dwelt. If any one 
was ever surprised, it was the young profes 


. . | 
sor at the sight of his uncle. The key was} 


in the lock, and his lamp was burning ; he had 
been up all night. 


\* She is a charming creature,’ resumed he. 
loved by him ; believe me, sir, even this costs | 


manners of a young man, and kissed the tip 
of his fingers as if he was blowing a kiss. 





‘You can have the king’s approbation, and 


for the sanction of the church, you thought 
that useless, I fancy. The ceremony is too 
costly, of course! But tell me, now, did you 
ruin yourself for her?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Ah! the wicked one! Tcould have wager- 
ed it was so.’ 


*Uncle,’ said Octave, with a saddened, yet 


Madame Firmiani deserves your esteem, 
andis worthy the adoration of all who behold 
her.’ 








‘Youth is always the same,’ said M. de 
\Valesnes. ‘But go on; have your own 


your uncle's permission, if you wish. As| 


enraptured countenance, * you mistake me. | 


You asked me why I was melancholy ? Has 
then a shadow passed from my soul upon my 


nephews! I have a right to be in your confi- || countenance; or have you only faneied it? 


| Why should it not be so? for our hearts beat 
|so in unison together. But I cannot lie, or 
conceal my emotions. Isit not a misfortune ? 
One of the conditions of a woman who is 
loved, is to be always caressing and cheerful. 
I might, perhaps succeed in deceiving you; 


but I would not do so, even though it should 


| preserve or enhance the bliss which you 
put you out upon a weekly pension, and re-| 


cause me, which IT enjoy so rapturously, and 


by which my heart and soul are intoxicated, 
Dearest, how much gratitude there is in my 


love! Therefore, I would love you always, 


| 


and boundlessly. Yes, I would desire to be 
always proud of you. A worman’s glory is 
centered altogether in her lover, Esteem, 
consideration, and honor, all belong to him 
who has obtained every thing else of her. 
Well then: my dearest has been a delinquent 
in one thing; yes, your last confidence has 


ltarnished all my former exultation and joy. 
| Since that moment, I feel humiliated on your 
account; you whom I looked upon as the 


most faultless of men, as you are the most 


| . , 
loving and tender. T know [ ought to have 
the most implicit confidence in your young 
heart, to make you such an avowal: and you 


know nothow much itcostsme. What! your 
father acquired his fortune unjustly and by 








\fraud! and you know it and yet retain it! 
And you told me this tale, worthy of a de- 
|| based pettifogger, in a room full of the silent 


land conscious witnesses of our love! And 













































‘as 
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all this time you call yourself a gentleman | 
and a noble! You are the master of my heart 
and hand! and you are twenty-two years old! 
How many dreadful inconsistencies! I have 
souglit for excuses to justify you. I attrib- |) 
ute your indifference to the thoughtlessness 





suade myself that you are bli smeless.) decide ‘oamengs she may not be called upon to ac- 
lby listening to the accents of your con |)count with ill-natured heirs-at-law, she is 
‘science ; and act by your own impulse. A | obliged to observe a most rigid economy. 


necessity happen, she wishes to 








| . 
‘man who loves sincerely, as you love me, has 
too great a respect for the holy confidence || jleave her wealth in the same manner as Chat- 
' reposed in him by his wife, to be dishonor-| | eaubriand relinquished the ministry. There- 


of careless youth. I know there is much of| able. I begin to blame myself for all that I | fore, T want to gain a fortune which should 


infantile openness in you. Perhaps you have 
not yet thought seriously of what fortune and 


honor consist of ! Oh! whata pang your light | | 
a - } . 
laugh occasioned me! But reflect that there ||too severely, but a little, Have you not, | 


now exists a ruined family always in tears; | 
that there are, probably, young women abil 
curse you every day; or an old man, who 
repeats to himself—‘ [ should not be without 


bread had not M. de Champ’s father been a|)  * What say you now, uncle ?’ asked Octave, | 


dishonest man!’ My Octave, there is no- 
power on earth with authority to change the | 
plain and simple language of probity. Call | 
your conscience to witness, and ask it by) 
what name it would designate the action to 
which you owe your gold. I will not tell you 
all the thoughts which oppress my heart ; 


they can be reduced to one, and it is this—I1) 
cannot esteem a person who sullies himself,’ 


knowingly, for money, however large may be 
the amount. A hundred cents cheated at 
cards, or ten times a hundred thousand dol- 


lars acquired by legal injustice, are equally | 
| . P * Py 
| croached a little upon the capital which my || mother was bedridden. The daughters were 


dishonorable to a man. I will and must tell 


: ; 
you all! IT consider myself stained by those | 


caresses which were once my only happiness. 
From the bottom of my soul there rises a 
still small voice which I cannot silence, and 
which calls incessantly. Oh! how I nave 
wept to think that my consvience was stronger 
than my love. You might commit a crime, 
and I would shclier you from human justice 
in my bosom, if I could; but my devotion 


° . | 
could go no farther. Love in a woman's | 
soul, my darling, is composed of the most || 


unbounded confidence, united with an inde- 
finable necessity of venerating and worshlp- 
ping the object to which it belongs. I have 
never thought of love but as a sacred flame, | 
by which the noblest sentiments were refined ; 


a fire which separated, purified and developed | 
| 


them all, L have but one word more to add. 
Come to me poor and destitute; and then 


my love for you will be doubied, if such a! 


thing were possible; but if you dissent, 
renounce me altogether. If I never see you 


more, my course is decided, But under-| 


stand me; Ido not desire you to make resti- 
tution on account of ny advising it. Consult 
your conscience rather. This mere act ot 
justice should not be locked upon as a sacri 
fice offered to love, Lam your wife; and it 
is pot so important to please and pacify me, 


as to inspire me with a profound esteem for 


you” But if 1 am mistaken—if I have misun- 


derstood your father’s conduct—and even if 
vou should think you have the least claim to 





have written. One word perhaps, would be be mine, the work of mine own hands, to 


enough! My instinetive serupulosity may) endow my wife with, should things turn out 


have carried metoo far. Then scold me, not) unfavorably.’ 
* And youneverinformed me of this; and 


dearest, the authority? You only ought to) never applied to me? Nephew, you should 
perceive your faults. Now, adored master, || have known that I love you well enough to pay 
can you say that your scholar is ignorant of} all your honorable debts, which a gentleman 
may contract. I will be revenged of you. 

‘ I know the vengeance you have in store 





subtle distinctions. 





while his eyes were swimming with tears for me, but let me enrich myself by my own 


\ ‘But there is some more writing. Con-|)industry, At this moment [ am so happy, 
tinue, and read all.’ ithat my only care is how to subsist. You 
‘Oh! the rest is nothing but what lovers!) understand that if L give lessons, it is to 
| write, and which lovers only should read,’ 
| * Good,’ said M, de Valesnes, ‘ very good, 
my child. Ihave had a good deal of inter-|| made the restitution! After much trouble, I 
course with the sex; and I would have you | succeeded in discovering the ruimed and iin- 
know that I have loved in my time. Et ego 
jin Arcadia. But l cannot understand what|| They lived at St. Germain’s, in a dilapidated 


| . . . 7 . 
|, drove youto give lessons in the mathematics.’ || cottage, where the old father had a little lot- 


— being a burden to any one. If you 
could but realize the pleasure with which I 







poverished family, destitute of everything. 


not this enough to tell you that I had en-|/the household, and kept the accounts; the 


father left me. When I had finished that} exquisitely beautiful; but they bad learned 
‘letter, an entire revolution took place in me.||the bitter lesson, what litue value the world 
| Itis not possible to describe the state of mind || attaches to beauty when without fortune or 


\I was in. When I drove my cabriolet, aj) portion. What a picture I witnessed! but if 


voice whispered to me ; ‘is that horse yours ?’| [ entered as an accomplice in guilt, I retired 


| When I dined, it “a apt: * is not that din-|}an honest man. My adventure is a true dra- 


ner a stolen meal ?? I was ashamed of myself; ||} ma! To have come upon them like Provi- 





and the younger my probity was, the more|| dence; to have realized one of those vague 





was it ardent and earnest. I flew to Madame| and half-formed wishes—* Oli! that ten thou- 
Firmiani; and oh! dear uncle, what a day of sand dollars a-year would fall down from 
heartfelt pleasure, of that transport of soul ‘heaven '!—that wish which we form with a 
| which millions could not purchase! We cal-) bitter smile; language fails to describe the 
| culated together the amount I owed to the | scene that ensued. My rigorous justice ap- 
unknown, but suffering family. Contrary to) ee unjust even to the parties who profited 
the opinion of Madame Firimiani, I ¢ ondemn- | chy i . If there is a paradise, my father ought 
ed myself to pay three per cent interes: since || to nn supremely happy in it. As for me, I 
my father’s death. But my entire fortune} am loved as never mortal was. Madame 
| did not suffice to defray the sum. Then, we || Firmiani has given me more than happiness ; 
were both of us loving enough, she to offer, Il she has endowed me with an exqusite delica- 
and Lto accept her savings. What an hour) cy of thought and feeling, in which, perhaps, 


‘What!’ exclaimed the uncie, ‘ besides || dear conscience; one of those names of love, 


of rapture || 1 was deficient. Therefore, I call he r, my 


her other virtues, is this adorable creature an}! which respond to certain secret harmonies of 
” 


economist also! the soul. Honesty is the best policy; and I 


* Do not laugh at us, uncle,’ said the young expect to get rich speedily by my own exer- 
man. * Her position compels her to exer- tions. Iam now employed upon a problem 
cise much caution and manogemeut. Her /in mechanies; if I succeed, I shall gain mil- 


husband left her, some years ago, for Greece. | lions by the application of it.’ 


where he died three years back. Until this At this moment, notwithstanding the dis- 


day, it has been tmpracticable to obtain legal itance from the pavement to the garret of M. 
proof of his decease, and to get possession | Octave de Champs, both uncle and nephew 


of the will which he must have made in favor | distinctly heard the rumbling of a carriage, 


lof his wife, which was either destroyed, or which stopped at the gate. 
your fortune, (and, oh! how I long to per- jlost by his Albanian servants. Not knowing ‘Tt is her,’ said the young man; ‘I know 





‘My dear uncle, I am your nephew. Is/||tery-office ; his two daughters took care of 
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it by the sound of her horses’ feet, which T) 


have studied,’ 

Madame Firmiani soon made her eppeae- | 
ance, and at first.seemed chagrined at seeing | 
M. de Vulesnes. 
be one too many at any scene,’ said she smi- 
ling. ‘1 
husband, 


‘ But our uncle can never 
ain come to kneel humbly to my | 
and to conjure him to bless me by 
accepting my fortune. The Russian ambuas- 
sador at Constantinople has just sent me a 
certificate of M. Firmiani’s death, with the 
long-sought will. Octave, you can now ac- 
cept it safely, But go; you are richer than 
Iam; for you have treasures there,’ added 
she, striking him gently on the heart, ‘ to 
which the Deity only can add,’ 

Then unable to conceal her rapture, she 


flung herself into her husband’s arms, and bid | 


her face in his bosom. 

‘ My niece,’ said M, de Valesnes. * in my 
youth, we used to make love ; but now-a-days, 
you feel it; in your sex, is all that is good 
and noble in human nature ; and you should 
not be accountable for your errors, which are 
always the result of ours.’ 





WIOGWA Wut 


We 





John Jacob Astor. 

Tue Philadelphia Saturday Courier fur- 
nishes the following sketch of the life of this 
remarkable man, whose name is so familiar 
in every part of this country, The biography 
of this: individual illustrates the import of 


When 
combined they cannot but lead on to fortune, 


enterprise, prudence and industry. 


‘It appears that he was born in the Ger- 
man village of Waldorf, on the banks of 
the Rhine. He was bred in the simplicity of 
rural life, but when quitea stripling, he quit the 
scenes of his youh, aud made his debut amid 
the business and bustle of London, * having 
had, from his very boyhood, a singular pre- 
sentiment that he would ultimately arrive at 
great fortune.’ | 

An elder brother had resided in the United | 
States for several years, and about the close | 
of the revolutionary struggle, Mr. Astor) 
He had accumulated | 


i] 
| 


determined to follow. 
a small sum of money which he invested in 
merchandize suited to the American market. | 
He arrived in Hampton Roads in the winter | 
of 1783, and the ship was detained for some | 
months by the ice. The passengers used fre- 
quently to visit the shore,and mingle with those | 
from other vessels detained there. It was! 
thus that he became acquainted with a gentle-| 
man who had considerable knowledge of the 
fur trade. He went to New-York, and by 
the advise of his new acquaintance, he inves- 
ted the proceeds of his merchandize in furs, 


He 


and sailed for London the next year. 


sold his furs advantageously, and returned 
to the United States the next year, determin- 








| Canada. 


] 


led to devote himself entirely to the branch of|| but the enterprise was pursued with a bold- 
ness of purpose that seemed to defy all rever- 
ses until the breaking out of the war between 


the United Stares and Great Britain, which 


‘commerce, with which he had thus casually 
been made acquainted, 
His means were limited at first, but his 


industry and perseverance were stayed by ‘multiplied the hazards and embarrassmeuts 


no common obstacles.—There was no reg-|| Of the enterprise,’ and the fate of the ‘em 


Rudiers! bryo metropolis,” was finally ousunnated 


ular trade in peltries at this period. 
and traders occasionally brought out lots of|}by Capt. Black's rearing the English flog, 


furs and skins, but the main supply was from || and taking possession of Astoria ia the name 


of his Britannic Majesty. 
It is well know that Mr. Astor has been 


* 
| He at length commenced business in the 
|| United States on his own account, on a very 
|| extensive scale; but soon found the Mack- 

i He 


| inaw 
‘therefore devised the plan of * turning the 


engaged in numerous other enterprises, which 
contributed to make hii one of the wealthiest 
Company a powerfel competitor. individuals in our country. He has reared 
his monument on Broadway, in New-York, 
whole’ of the fur trade within the boundaries || (the Astor ILouse,) on the very street where 
‘of the American government into American || he so sanguinely predicted years azo, hewould 
809, 
from the state of New-York, incorporating 


‘The American Fur Company,’ with a capitol 


channels.—In he obtained a charter|| Ultimately erect a larger house than any that 


was then the pride and ornament of that fa- 


mous street, 





of one million, which was furnished by him- 
and he was in fact the Company, 
although, from sagacious motives, he chose | 


: : 
to have a board of directors, and do business | 


self, 








WUIsCBhSAMgMIY 


Decisive Integrity. 
under the * formidable aspect ofa corporation,” | The man who is so conscious of the recti- 
In 1811, in conjunction with certain partners 
of the North West Company, he bought out 


the Mackinaw Company, and merged both 


jtade of bis intentions, as to be willing to open 


! his bosom to the inspection of the world, is 


' _—_ . 
jinto a new association called ‘The South 


in possession of one of the strongest pillars 
of a decided character. The course of such 
amen will be firm and steady, because he 


West Company.’ 


After the exploration of Lewis and Clark has nothing to fear from the world, and is 





showing the practicability of a line of com-| 
munication across the continent from the | 
} Atlantic to the Pacific, Mr. Astor conceived, 
‘the great idea of establishing a line of trading | 
| posts along the Missouri and the Columbia, 


jted the chief trading house or mart. 


posts were to be established to trade with! 


sure of the approbation and support of Heav- 


en.—While he who is conscious of secret 





and dark designs, which, if kuown, would 





blast him, is perpetually shrinking and dodg- 


i] . ‘ : : ; : 
| "8 from public observation, and is afraid of 
to the mouth ol the latter, where was to be loca- || all around, and much more of all above him. 
Iuferior | 


Sucha man may, indeed, pursue his iniqui- 


} 


, 





tous plans, steadily ; he may waste himself to 


ithe Indians. In conjunction with the several | a skeleton inthe guilty pursurt, but it is impos- 
| persons who had been engaged in the North sible that he can pursue them with the same 
| West Company, this enterprise had been set | health-inspirmg confidence and exulting alac- 
ion foot. 


They were to go out as active part-|/rity, with hin who feels, at every step, that 
ners, and Astor was to furnish capital. In/| he is in the pursuit of honest ends by hones 
| ] é nest 


September, 1810, The ‘Tonquin, the vessel || means, 


sent out to establish the ‘embryo metropo-| 
lis,’ sailed from New-York. 
to her destination, and in April following, 


’ 
The clear, unclouded brow, the open coun- 


She proceeded || tenance, the brilliant eye which can look an 


honest man steadfastly, yet courteously in the 





} : 
face, the healthy beating heart, and the firm, 


etablishiment, || is free from guile, and who knows that all his 


the adventurers fixed upon Point George, on 


the Columbia river, as the site of the trading) elastic step, belonging to him whose bosom 


| 
house for the contemplated | 
and in compliment to Mr. Astor, it was | motives and purposes are pure and right. 
named Astoria. Theimmense sum of money || Why should sucha man falter in his course ? 
was invested in this great enterprise, but it w as || He may be slandered ; he may be deserted 
i} 


mainly unsuccessful, from various causes by the world; but he has that within which 
The unfortunate fate of the Tonquin was the | will keep him erect, and enable him to move 
; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

first blow of despondency, and produced a |onward in his course with his face fixed on 


shock from which the establishment at Asto-|| Heaven, which he knows will not desert him. 





: i . . ° 
ria never recovered. The agents proved to | Let your first step, then be in that discipline 


The) which is to give you decision of character, 


petent or alien of purpose. 
| 


ibe incom 
great features marked out by Mr. Astor were| 


| | bythe heroic determination to be honest men, 


‘not adhered to, and in fact, the Tonquin) and to preserve this character through every 


would not probably have been lost, if his) vicissitude of fortune, and in every relation 


express instructions had been complied with ;|| which connects you with society. I do not 
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use this phrase, * honest men,’ in the narrow 
sense, merely, of meeting your pecuniary | 
engagements, and paying your debts, for this, 
the common pride of a genuteman will con- 
strain you to do, 

I use it in its large sense of discharging 
all your duties, both public and private, both 
open and secret, with the most scrupulous, 
Heaven-attesting integrity; in that sense, 
farther, which drives from the bosom all little. 
dark,crooked, sordid, debasing considerations 
of self, and substitutes in their place a bolder, 
loftier, and nobler spirit ; one that will dispose 
you to consider yourselves, as born, not so 
much for yourselves, as for your country and 
your fellow creatures, and which will lead you 
to act on every occasion sincerely, justly, 
generously, magnaninously. 

There isa morality on a large scale, perfect- 
ly consistent with a just attention to your own 
alfuirs, which it would be the height of folly to 
neglect ; a generous expansion, a proud ele- 
vation, and Conscious-greatness of character, 
which is the best preparation for a decided 
course,in every situation into which you can be 
thrown; and it isto this high aud noble tone 
of character that I would Lave you to aspire. 

I wovld not have you to resemble those 
weak and meager streamlets, which lose their 
direction at every petty impediment that pre- 
sents itself, and stop and turn back and creep 


|| painful for the bone was 3 shi ittered to pieces, 
and J never remember to have seen such a 
fracture before, 





‘Vin ready,’ said Nelson 
so doctor despatch, You know business too 
on for me to fear, or you to cause useless 
pain” I thought I should have dropped 
iwhen I saw the first cut. Nelson’s face 
never moved. His lips, it is true,~ were 
closely pressed together, but that I have 
been told, is a strong sign of determination. |) 
His cheeks were pale from the loss of blood, 
and he appeared faint froin the exertion of 


from the Fox. Oh, how I felt when IT saw 














dazzling all around, Nelsan looked at it, 
‘and in a moment it was down to the bone right |) 
jround and ronnd the arm. He did not flinch 
from this; but just before, when the surgeon 
drew the skin back he looked up. Then 
came the saw, and I'm blessed if the carpen- 
ter sawing off the heel of a studding sail boom 
could have set to work with more coolness 
than the doctor. Off fell the limb—Nelson's 
good right arm; one that in the attack not 
a month previous with the Spanish gunboats 
had defended its owner, and saved his life, 
as well perhaps as John Sykes’s skull. No 
sooner was the limb dressed, the knives 
removed, the assistant surgeon despatched to 
look for others, than up gets the admiral, 





around, and search out every little channel 
through which they may wind their feeble and 
sickly course. Nor yet would I have you to 
resemble the headlong torrent that carries 
havoc in its mad career. 

But I would have you like the ocean, 
that noblest emblem of majestic decision, 
which in the calinest hour, still heaves its 
irresistless might of waters to the shore, fil- 
ling the heavens, day and night with the 
echoes of its sublime declarations of Inde- 
pendence, and tossing and sporting, on its 
bed, with an imperial consciousness of strength 
that laughs at opposition. It is the depth, 
and weight and power, and purity of charac- 
ter, that I would have you to resemble; and 
I would have you, like the waters of the 
ocean, to become the purer by your own ac- 





and—* Brace,’ says he, * get some paper, and 
write down the despatch as I tell you.” And} 
its as true as the Gospel, he told every word, | 
and held the paper, and read it himself, to 
see that it was all correct, although it was 
o'clock at night before it was finished.’ 


| 
| 
| 
rt 
| 





Eulogy on William Penn. 
DU PONCEAU. 


Wituam Penn stands the first among the’ 


| ‘awgivers, whose names and deeds are re-| 
i 


corded in history. Shall we compare hin | 
with Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, those foun- 
ders of military commonwealths, who organi-| 
zed their citizens in dreadful array against 
ithe rest of their species, taught them to| 
jconsider their fellow-men as barbarians, anil 





tion.— Wirt. 





Lord Nel:on. 

A wate English writer, an eye witness to 
the scene gives, the following desription of 
the amputation of this hero’s arm, and his 
subsequent death, after the glorious affair of 
Trafalgar. It makes one’s blood run quicker 
to read it. 

‘ No sooner had Nelson been examined by 
the surgeon than immediate amputation was 
recommended. Iundressed him inyself, and 
laid him down on the cabin table, making him 
as comfortable ws possible, but the wound 
was one which must have been dreadfully, 


\themselves as alone worthy to rule over the | 
earth 2? What benefit did mankind derive) 


the shades of those who fell in the mighty 
contests between Athens and Lacedemon, 





of suvage nations, whose only occupation wa 


distrust. See them bury their tomahawks 











rescuing some of the men whom he saved |, 


. . . | 
the long knife, bright as the binacle lamp, 


from their boasted institutions ? Interrogate|) District Attorney, 


between Carthage and Rome, and between) France ; 
Rome and the rest of the universe. But see 
William Peun, with weaponless hand, sitting | 
down peaceably with his followers in the midst 


eae the blood of their fellow-men, dise| 


arming them by his justice, and teaching them, 
for the first time, to view a stranger without| 


be able to find them again. See them under 


—————————— ——$—<——— 


| the shade of the thick groves of Coaquannock, 
extend the bright chain of friendship, and 
|| sole “nnly promise to preserve it as long as 
‘the sun and moon shall endure. See him 
j then, with his companions, establishing his 
| commonwealth on the sole basis of religion, 
‘morality and universsl love, and adopt- 
jing, as the fundamental maxim of his gov- 
‘ernment, the rule handed down to us from heav- 
en, Glory to God on high, and on earth peace 
and good willtomen. Here was a spectacle 
for the potentates of the earth to look upon— 
an example for them to imitate. But the 
potentates of the earth did not see, or, if 
they saw, they turned away their cyes, from 
the sight; they did nothear, or, if they heard, 
‘they shut their ears against the voice which 
called out to them from the wilderness, 


‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos.’ 
The character of William Penn alone sheds 
a never-failing luster on our history. 





The Dead of 1836. 


WE are indebted to the New-Yorker for 
the following summary of the great dead of 
the past year: 

Since the opening of the present year, our 
country has lost the following from her long 
roll of illustrious citizens : Feb. 6, at Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, Gen. Edward King, for many years an 
eminent Member of tho Legislature of that 
State, and Speaker; Marcel 6, at the storm- 
ing of Bexar in Texas, Col. David Crocket, 
|| long a noted eccentric Member of Congress ; 
! March 22, at Chester, N. H. John Bell, 

Member of Congress from and subsquently 
‘Governor of that Sate; March 7, at New 

Haven, Conn. William Bristol, U. States 
| District Judge since 1828; April 21, in Lin- 
|. coln county, N. ¢ 











>. Hutchins, G. Burton, late 
Governor of that state and formerly M. C. ; 
| March 19, in this city, Samuel A, Talcott, 
formerly Attorney General of the State of 
| New-York; Jan. 7, at Philadelphia, Robert 
Vaux, a distinguished philanthropist of the 
| Society of Friends ; Jan. 24, at Philadelphia, 
Robert Waln, an eminent merchant, formerly 
M. C.; May 23, at Redhook, N. Y. Edward 
5 ielnenieiee a celebrated jurist and states- 
jman—successively M. C. from this city, 
Mayor, Representative 
\ 
| State, and Ambassador plenipotentiary to 
; at Philadelphia, May 1, Richard J. 
Manning, M. C. from S. C. and onee Gov- 
jernor of that State ; April 24, at Philadel- 
| phia, Wm. Rawls, a distinguished lawyer and 


| 


s|| commentator on the constitution. 

| At Montpelier, Va. June 28, James Mad- 
‘ison, fourth President of the United States, 
(from 1809 to 1817.) He distinguished 
, || himself in the early stages of the revolution- 
in his presence, so deep that man shall never|| ary contest in the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, passing thence to the Continental 











and Senator from Louisana, Secretary of 
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Congress, in which he remained tll 1 


=ow 


400 


! 
He was the last survivor of the framers of! 


our Federal Constitution, and took a leading | 


! 


|ward ? Willthey quickiy surrender the means 


of redress in their hands, and trust cold 
charity for bread, and the tardy justice of their 


part inthe Convention in favor of its adoption. || country for remuveration? Oh, it is more 


He was Secretary of State throughout the 


Ile was remarkable for a placid and philo- 
sophic temperament, and in private 
was universally esteemed and beloved. 
In Philadelphia, July 17, Rev. William 
White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Pennsylvania, and for 
many years senior and presiding Bishop of 


that church in the United States.—July 9, at 


Greenlana, N. H. John F. Parrott, U. S. 
Senator, from 1919 to 1825. July 9, at 


Little Rock, Arkansas, David Dickson, Mem- 
ber of the present Congress from Mississip- 
pt; In Georgia, Oct 1, Gen. John Coffee, 
Member of the present Congress from that 
Staite; Oct. 10, at Elkton, Md. Robert H. 
Goldsborough, U. S. Senator. Dec. 1, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Geo. L, Kinnard, M. C. 
from Indiana; his death was caused by 
of the 
travel- 


injuries received from the bursting 
boiler of a steamboat in which ke was 
On Staten Islond, 
in Oct. Aaron Burr, formerly Vice President 
of the Vuited States. In New-York, Dec. 3. 
Jacob Morton, Major General of the Sute 
Artillery, probably the oldest wilitary officer 
in the country. 


ing toward Washington. 





DisBpanpine or THE RevoLurionary Army. 
—When has the sun, in all his course since 
time began, shone upon a scene like the dis- 
Where 


is the history that can shew its parallel, or 


banding of the revolutionary army ? 


the people who can boast its equal ? An army, 
flushed with victory, that had just achieved the 
independence of its country, and given it a 
name and place among the nations ; an army 
that, with indescribable toil and hardship, 
the high purpose of its enlistment, and that 
had large and just claims upon the treasury, 
as well as gratitude of the nation, is sum- 
moned on parade for the last time; their 
arrearages are unpaid, they are without a 
single day’s rations in their knapsacks, hun- 
dreds of miles from home, which home may 
have been desolated in their absence, by 
savage violence, many of them enfeebled by 
sickness and protracted sufferings, and all 
of them goaded to extreme sensitiveness by 
# most eloquent exhibition of their deserts, 
and an exciting portraiture of their grievances 
Will 


their love of country overcome the prompt- 


by a talented and ingenious faction. 


keen and bitter 
stings of disappointment ? Will they refuse 


ings of selfishness, and the 


\' 
whole period of Jefferson’s administration. | 


han human, itis God-like. The drum beats— 


the line is formed—the fag of independence 


is advanced to their front—the officers, with 
life |) uncovered heads, bid their men a silent fare- 
. ; . ‘ 

/well: filing off, they piled up their arms in 


solemn silence, and with clasped hands and 


averted eyes, are dismissed, each one to his 
own way. Is there aught in Grecian or Ro- 
man story, in ancient or modern revolutions, 
that can equal this last act of our veteran 
fathers, in magnanimity and patriotism.— 


Lawrence’s Oration. 





Autumnal Musings. 


Extract of an article inthe Token for 1800, written by the 
Rev. John Pierpont. 

‘How eloquent, how impressive is the 

preaching of nature. How valuable the les- 

sons it inculcates upon the mind of him who 


He 


looks upon the lofty elm which the frost has 


meditates at eventide upon what he sees. 
touched. Its levfy honors have faded, and 
are fallen away; but the grass beneath it is 
sull green. Why then should he envy the 
proud or despise him who is of low estate ? 
For the pitiless blast of adversity shall sweep 
over the one, and bear away all but the faded 
remnant of his glories, and the proud one 
shall sigh when he feels that remuant must 
soon be resigned, and that too in the even- 
ing of his life, while the other though humble, 
is bright and cheerful to the last, and patient- 
ly waits till the white robe of death is spread 
over him. 





Pustic House in tHe Moon.—A rustic 
jhaving gone to the Calton-hill Observatory to 
iget a sight of the moon, and after having got 
a glance of it, he drew away his head to wipe 
his eyes, and in the interval the end of the 
telescope noiselessly fell down, so as, in- 
stead of pointing to the heavens, to point 
down upon the earth. The rustic’s surprise 
was unutterable when he again looked through, 
and beheld the sign of a public house at a 
short distance, with the customary declara- 


tion, * Edinburgh Ale!’ &c. With a look 
more eusily conceived than described, he 
started back and exclaimed, * Edingburgh 


Ale in the moon! Gude preserve us, that 
beats a’ !’—LEdinburgh Eve. Post. 





Tue Insorvenr Necro.—A negro of one 
of the kingdoms on the African coast, who 





had become insolvent, surrendered himself to 





ihis creditor; who, according to the estab- 


to listen to the song of the syren, that justifies | lished custom of the country sold him to the 


Will 


careworn and neglected veterans pile their 


and urges self-remuneration ? these 


arms, and literally beg their passage home- 


|| Danes. 


This affected his son so much, that 


|| he came and reproached his father for not 
| rather selling his children to pay his debts ; 





and after much entreaty, he prevailed on the 
captain to accept him and liberate his father. 
The son was put in chains, and on the point 
of sailing to the West Indies ; when the cir- 
cumstance coming to the knowledge of the 
governor, through the means of Isert, he 
sent for the owner of the slaves, paid the 
money that he had given forthe old mon, and 
restored the son to his father. 





Brorurrn.y Love.—A little boy seeing two 
nestling birds pecking at each other, inquir- 
ed of his elder brother what they were domg. 
* They the 
‘No,’ rephed the child, * that cannot be 5 


are quarreling,” was unswer. 


they are brothers,’ 


A Scotch nobleman one day visited his 
lawyer at his office, in which, #t the time, 
there was a blazing fire, which led him to 
exclaim, * Mr. 





your office is as hot as 

an oven, —‘ So should it be, my lord,’ replied 

the lawyer, ‘as it is here I make my bread.’ 
en 
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$1.00; J. O. Stockport, N. Y. $1,00; T. C. Cairo, N.Y. 
$1,00; W.S. W. Fitchburg, Ms. $6,00; 8 8. Madison, O. 
$1.00; W.C© Acra, N.Y. 31,00; T.H. D. Phetps, N. Y. 
S081); T. M.B. Hallowell, U. C.$1,00; B.R. jr. Malden 
bridge, N. Y. $1,00. 


Hudson Lunatic Asylum. 
S.& G. H. White, M. D. Proprietors. 


From the annual report of the proprietors of this insti- 
tution, it appears that ninety-three patients have been 
treated during the past year, of whom filty-eignht have been 
admitted during the year; thirty five were remaining Jan- 
uary 1, 1836 


The whole number of recent cases 20 
os Chronic do. 69 

o Intemperate 4 

03 


Of the recent cases 13 recovered 
“ 4 convalescent 

3 improved 
20 
Of the chronic cases 12 


“ 


recovered 
convalescent 

9 much improved 
27 improved 
9 stationary 
4 died 
69 

3 reformed 


Intemperate 
we 1 unreformed 


“ ain 
Total 93 


Remaining January 1, 1837, forty-two patients, to wit ; 
chronic cases thirty-two, recent ten. Three of the latter 
have recovered ; the remainder are convalescing, or much 
improved with a prospect of recovery. 

Since the opening of this institution, a period of six 
years and a half, two hundred and ninety seven patients 
have been admitted. 

Although it is satisfactorily ascertained that nine-tenths 
may be restored if placed early in an asylum under judi- 
cious treatment, yet the friends of those who have been 
for a longer time deprived of reason may be encouraged 
by the above report, which shows nearly one-third of 
chronic cases restored during the past year. 





MARRIED, 
At Great Barrington, on the 9thinst. by the Rev. Sturges, 





Gilbert, Mr. Henry Warner, of Waterloo, Seneca co. to Miss 
| Jane Rosseter, of the former place. 

At Smoky Hollow, by the Rev. Richard Sluyter, Mr. 
George a Deusen, of Copake, to Miss Alvira Richmond, 
of Lee, Mass. 








DIED, 
At Hillsdale, on the 28th ult. Sarah Bathsheba, daughter 
of James W. and Catherine R. White, aged 14 months. 
At the residence of her uncle, at Stockport, on the 4th 
inst. Mary Ann Lucy Brown, aged 23 years 
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The Rose in Wintcr. i] 
BY MISS FH. F. GOULD. 
O, wuy do [hold thee, my fair, only rose, 
My brig!t little treasure—so dear ; 
And love thee a thousand times better than those, 
In thousands, that lately were here ? 


° . lj 

Because, like a friend, when the many depart, | 
. e | 

As fortune’s cold storms gather round, 
Till all froin without chills the desolate heart, l| 


My sweet winter flower thou art found! | 


Because, that for me thou hast budded and blown, 


{ look with much fonduess on thee— \\ 
That while I’ve no other, I call thee my own, 


) 
And feel, thou art living for me. 
| 


I know thee. I’ve studied thy delicate form, 
Till reared from the root to the flower 
That opens to-day, in a season of storm, 
To brighten so dreary an hour. 


flow could I so lavishly scatter my sight 
On those that the gay summer sun 

Had nursed with his beams, when I find such delight, 
From having and loving but one. 


And while thou dost modestly blush at the praise, 
That thus I in secret bestow, 

It heightens thy beauty, and only can raise 
The strain, high and higher to flow. 


Although thou must droop as our dearest ones will, 
I'lltenderly watch thy decline— 

And, in the sad moments, I’!] cherish thee still, 
Because thou hast cheered me in mine. 


Then, hallowed like dust ofa friend in the tomb, 
I’}] lay thy pale leaves safe away, 

Where memory often shall give them the bloom 
That brightened my dark winter day. 





From the Lycoming Free Press. 
My Spirit’s Lyre. 
BY MRS. PIERSON. 
My Spirit's Lyre has lost the tone 
That rang so proud and high, 
And answers with a deep low moan 
Even to the touch of joy. 


The sweetest of its tuneful strings 
Dark Fate has torn away, 

And all its fitful murmuriugs 
Mourn the lost melody. 








Young Friendship poured her holiest lay 
In childhood’s happiest home, 
Before a long life’s pilgrim way 
My feet had learned to roain. 








But some young hands that woke the string 
To this high holy lay, 
Lie on the still breast mouldering, 
And some are far away. 
It had achord attuned to Fame, 
That Mercy snatched away ; 
She sought to save a woman’s name 


_ , 
From envious calumny. 


Young Hope no longer crowns the Lyre 


With wreaths of brilliant flowers, i 
And bids the trembling sou) aspire 
To sweet and sunny hours: i 


For cold Experience stole her wreaths 
And hung them o’er a tomb, 

And now this only lay she breathes 
* Peace in a life to come.’ 

But Sympathy’s elastic strings 
Their full deep tones retain ; 

And drooping Sorrow often brings 
Her wild and sobbing strain. 


Woe tothe wrecked and shivering Lyre, 
Whose joyous chords are riven: 

Till itawakes to ecstacy— 
Strung and attuned in Heaven. 





Mother's Love. 
BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 
TuHere is no human love so pure, 
So constant and so kind; 
There is no love that doth endure 
Like this within the mind. 


Lightly a soft cheek presses hers, 
The first and fond caress, 

And through her thrilling bosom stirs, 
The mother’s tenderness. 


Now pile your gold as Andes high, 
Unveil Golconda’s mine, 

But not for wealth that thrones might buy 
Would she her child resign. 


And in his dearer life she lives, 
His smiles her cares beguile— 

Ah! earth but few such pleasures gives 
As the first conscious smile. 


How still she sits beside his bed 
And watches o’er his rest! 
And oft his little helpless head 
She pillows on her breast. 


Hark ! comes the sound of danger nigh,— 
She shrieks for him alone— 

To pierce his heart the steel gleams high— 
She sheathes it in her own! 


In weal or wo, life, death, the same— 
Borne in her arms, or far away ; 

She guards his cradle or his fame— 
Her kiss will ne’er betray. 


For with her kisses mingle prayers— 
A mother’s heart must pray! 

None but her God can know her cares, 
And none but he repay. 





Past and Present, 
I saw a little merry maiden, 
With laughing eye and sunny hair, 
And foot as free as mountain fairy, 
And heart and spirit light as air ; 


And hand and fancy active ever, 
Devising, doing, striving still; 

Defeated oft—despairing never— 
Up-springing strong in hope and will. 


I saw her bounding in her gladness, 
On a wild heath at dewy morn, 
Weaving a glistening wild-rose garland, 
With clusters from the scented thorn. 


I saw her singing at her needle, 
And fast and well the work went on, 
Till song and fingers stopt together— 
Not for sad thoughts of fair days gone ; 


But that of fairer still, a vision 
Rose to the happy creature’s sight, 
And toa fairy world of fancy 
The mind was gone, more swift than light. 


I saw her smiling in her slumber, 
The blissful day-dream had gone by ; 
I saw her weep: but bosom sunshine 
Broke out before the tear was dry. 


I saw her, ‘ troops of friends’ encircling, 
Read kind-will in many a face— 

With a bright glanee, that seemed exulting, 
‘Oh happy world! oh pleasant place! 
* * * * * * * * * 

I saw adiin-eyed, dark-browed woman 
Declining in the vale of years ; 

Pale streaks among the dull locksgleaming, 
That shaded cheeks deep worn with tears. 


I saw her wandering in her loneness 
Among the tombs at eventide, 

When Autumn’s winds with hollow murmurs, 
Among funereal branches sighed. 


Isaw the sere leaves falling round her, 
When o’er the dead these dark boughs wave; 
I heard a voice—I caughta murmur, 

*O weary world! Oh peaceful grave ! 


I thought upon that merry maiden— 
[ looked upon that woman lone ; 

Tuar form so buoyant—this so drooping— 
(O time ! Ochange !)—were one—my own. 





Ballad. 
BY MISS JULIA 8. H, PARDOE, 


Ou! give me back my heart again, 


You cannot prize it now ; 

You’ ve looked into a brighter eye, 
And ona fairer brow. 

If still you loved, you would not let 
Another’s image reign, 


One instant in your spirit’s depths— 


Oh! give it back again. 

Oh! give me back my heart again, 
If it has loved you well ; 

Do it in silence—’tis no tale 
For lips like yours to tell. 

I read it in your languid smile, 


Which strives to cheat in vain ; 
The wandering glance, the altered tone— 
Oh! give it back again. 


Oh! give me back my heart again, 
You do not know its pride ; 

It does notask a single thought 
Another may divide. 

Fear not reproach—on happier days 
Though it may dwell with pain, 

Believe me, it will never seek 
To beat with yours again. 
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